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establishing child-guidance and other mental-hygiene clinics; developing tr 
personnel; and codperating with governmental and anoffighil agenias ; 
work touches at any point the field of mental hygiene. Oi 
When one considers the large groups of people who may be benefited b 
ganized work in mental hygiene, the importance of the movement at once be 
apparent. Such work is not only for the mentally disordered and 
ing from mental defect, but for all those who, through mental caus 
so to adjust themselves to their environment as to live mf and 
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RELIGIOUS VALUES IN MENTAL 
HYGIENE 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
INDIVIUAL IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


REVEREND PRYOR McN. GRANT 
Padre of Toc H, New York City 
‘« After all, Faith is not belief in spite of evidence, but life in scorn 
of consequence—a courageous trust in the great purpose of all things and 


pressing forward to finish the work which is in sight, whatever the prize 
may be.’’—Kirsopp Lake. 


tM the last analysis, the task of service—the dominant word 
in modern social and ethical thought—centers upon the 
individual. Yet it is only within the past century that the 
individual has found the beginnings of adequate understand- 
ing. All the standards of life have changed and the individual 
has been left adrift amidst cross currents of thought and duty 
that confuse his sense of direction. Nothing has been more 
opportune and serviceable, therefore, than the new plotting of 
the shore line and markings of the channel of life that psych- 
ology has recently given. It has suggested that if we under- 
stood ourselves better we would understand more of life and 
more of duty. Certainly human life can neither serve nor be 
served very effectively until the materials of which it is built 
are known and the laws of their working are observed and 
recorded. 
The attempt at the direction and measurement of progress _ 
in socialized living is the subject matter of the so-called new 
psychology. Nothing has illuminated the problem of person- 


iIn this paper the term ‘‘new psychology’’ is used chiefly to denote the 


‘psychoanalytic view, although relationships with the behavioristi are 

noted. ; fos Uéas rn 
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ality so brilliantly as this science. And because it is con- 
cerned primarily with that problem, it has touched almost 
every field of human interest in some vital way. The con- 
troversies originally aroused by it have somewhat subsided, 
although it is only on the threshold of its work of guiding 
human behavior toward new possibilities of self-control and 
of mental and moral health. 

With these religion is intimately concerned, especially in 
its practical aspects. Moral theology takes on a new interest 
and a new importance, because behavior and judgments upon 
it are thereby given a wider perspective than of old. The why 
and wherefore of actions, when understood, create a charity 
without which nothing profiteth and an intelligence without 
which little that is constructive is possible. It is being asked 
increasingly how this new science affects Christian living. 
The hope of it is that it will make more effective the service 
each can render as fellow workers with God in his great task 
of creation. 

Religion and mental hygiene face in exactly the same direc- 
tion. They are, indeed, aspects of one thing, and the logic and 
practice of each lead toward the same goal. On the one hand, 
mental hygiene analyzes the soil in which the seed of race 
experience must be sown. It describes, in better fashion than 
has ever been done hitherto, the plant that must grow. It 
delineates in objective terms the stages and processes of that 
growth and furnishes conscious controls for its direction or 
redirection. On the other hand, religion gives some rational 
basis for understanding the source of that seed and its soil, 
and, more important still, some basis for understanding the 
life that is in and behind them both. It illumines the land- 
scape and possesses it of beauty. It puts a sky over it, a sky 
of infinite and tender hue. Mental hygiene but takes the 
things that we all struggle so desperately and so blindly 
over—ourselves and our loved ones—and tells us the laws of 
the way for a certain brief stage of the journey of Life. But 
it, too, looks on toward the Hills and the Great Dawn. 

Life for all men begins as an unformed, unconscious, 
undirected thing, and it must be led somehow and slowly, step 
by step, ‘‘up to the light where God Himself appears’’. 


Between that point of beginning and that later and splendid 
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one of self-realization and attainment lies the story of human 
life. People are organic beings. Each grows from within, 
with a life of its own. Service in its deepest and widest sense 
means fostering that growth so that it may take after the 
highest type. Religion is that part of the problem concerned 
with determining and setting forth what that highest type is. 
Mental hygiene is that part of it concerned with the mechanics 
of the emotional task of attaining it. Therefore, for practical 
purposes, each is indispensable to the other. 

Especially is this true in view of the place the emotions 
occupy in the two fields. Religion, because it is concerned 
primarily with moving men to action, appeals first and chiefly 
to feeling rather than to thought. Aristotle’s intellectualized 
conviction that it is not the amount of a gift, but the motive 
and spirit of the giver that is of value has nothing of the 
power over men that Jesus’ statement about the widow who 
put her two pence into the treasury has had. Religion appeals 
to men’s feelings. Too often it sets itself forth exclusively in 
emotional terms and thinks in moralized categories. This, 
indeed, is the danger and stumblingblock of religion. In its 
apologetic, it appeals to Truth in an abstract sense; in prac- 
tice, it moves men to act, before it or they have recourse to 
reasoned thought. Only afterwards does it produce an intel- 
lectual description of experience. It is this non-rational char- 
acter of religion that confuses so many people, who feel 
intuitively the power of a thing even when, and if, its descrip- 
tion is inadequate and its defense unlovely. Unsatisfactory 
terminology and methods of representation have been two of 
religion’s chief difficulties; but clearly they are second to the 
greater obstacle of its acquiescence in an attitude of mind at 
once unobjective and unanalytical. 

Religion involves a representation and an interpretation of 
experience. To do these things in communicable terms is the 
function of art, in its widest sense, and indicates the essential 
relation of it to religion. But religion is more than represen- 


tation. It is an actual apprehension of Reality. The subjec- 


tive and emotional character of religion is not the aspect of 
it that is wrong or at point. It is the failure of religion to 
provide ways and means of healthfully creating these values 
in others and of continually measuring them by objective 
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standards of careful, unimpassioned thought. ‘‘ Wisdom and 
insight come, not from the number of things done, or the poig- 


nancy of things felt, but from the depth and quality of after- 


reflection on them.’’* 

Mental hygiene, therefore, if its aims are ever realized, is 
a most important aid to the supreme religious achievement of 
life. It seeks to describe objectively and analytically the 
inner, personal growth of the individual from infancy to adult- 
hood. It is concerned primarily with the feeling aspect of 
life—the emotional variants and equivalents in the individual 
experience. In philosophy this would correspond to the so- 
called realm of values. But mental hygiene, as such, is not 
concerned with absolutes, or with general universal truth, but 
with the value any experience or set of experiences has for 
the individual in question. The potential value of these 
experiences, ethically considered, is the subject matter of 
religion. The factual description or determination of the 
value they actually have in an individual life is the possible 
and proper contribution of psychology. Thus, while mental 
hygiene has no direct concern with general concepts of 
philosophy or theology, it has a very practical bearing upon 
the individual possession or non-possession of the moral and 
spiritual values for which these concepts stand. Its goal is 
personality, not in an abstract sense and for deductive reasons, 
but in individuals and by an inductive method. 

Religion, at present, is not doing a scientific job. It has 
scarcely occurred to many people that it could or should. That 
which of all things in life should be upon the mountain tops 
of vision is in a slough of confused emotions or in a fog of 
concepts unrelated to reality. The reason is not that the 
fundamental postulates of religion are wrong, but that the 
method of translating and interpreting them includes no 
analysis of the laws and materials of human life to which 
alone they have reference. It insists on teaching an infinitesi- 
mal calculus before it has taught the rule of three, or it tries 
to teach the rule of three unrelated to its implications. In 
fact, it uses a trial-and-error method, and now and again, to 
its own great surprise, achieves remarkable successes. But 

1 Reality; A New Correlation of Science and Religion, by Burnett Killman 
Streeter. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. p. 36. be 
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the great fundamental aspect of religion goes undefined and 
uncharted. Mental hygiene may probably only furnish the 
graph paper and the measuring rod, but, even so, it can 
mightily assist the work of making religion effective. 

There is a story about Holman Hunt and his picture, The 
Light of the World, which adorns the chapel of Keble College, 
Oxford. When he completed that picture, it is said, he asked 
an artist friend of his to view it and tell him what he thought 
of it. This man reported most favorably and enthusiastically, 
but felt constrained to tell Mr. Hunt of one serious flaw. 
‘What is it?’’ Mr. Hunt asked. ‘‘There is no latch on the 
door at which our Lord stands and knocks’’, the friend replied. 
Mr. Hunt looked at him as at one who had missed one of the 
chief motives of the picture and said quietly, ‘‘The latch is 
on the inside.”’ 

Even so has the point of view accepted generally by reli- 
gious folk set forth the condition of man’s moral and spiritual 
endeavor. The latch has always been put on the inside, and 
the person who dwells within has been always endowed with 
the power of opening it if he so willed. It is true that the 
possibility of the person’s being deaf and therefore unable 
to hear the knocking at the door, or badly crippled and there- 
fore unable to respond, has been taken into some account. 
But it is quite fair to say that little doubt has been entertained 
that the knocking could be rightly interpreted and that, if 
it was not answered, the reason was simply a strange unwill- 
ingness on the part of the person to want to receive the Light 
of the World within his house—He Who is the fullness of 
Truth and Beauty and Goodness in whatever measure the 
individual at point is capable of appreciating them. 

This, then, is the point of view that holds to a full and equal 
responsibility by all people and that says that bad moral con- 
ditions or unsavory personal traits persist because people 
either choose them or refuse to admit into their lives the Light 
that could drive them out. The way of change and reform 


lies, therefore, along the path of individual repentance; which 


means a definite facing of alternatives and choosing the right, 
or turning, by an act of will, from a situation of positive or 
potential wrong to one of at least probable good. The quality 
of moral fiber assumed and the intellectual acumen and emo- 
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tional integration implied by this point of view are obvious 
and striking. 

Another view that presses thoughtful people to-day with 
insistent demands is delightfully and keenly described in a 
few introductory paragraphs, written with no reference to the 
problem of moral and religious living, by Joseph K. Hart in 
the Survey for January 15, 1926. His words were occasioned 
by a chance note in a newspaper about an Irish truck driver. 
It said, ‘‘Lawrence Lynch yesterday took his first day off 
from work in fifty years. Year in, year out, since he was 
twenty-six, he has driven a grain and feed truck. He helped 
out as a night watchman, too, so he got no holidays. But 
yesterday was a real day off, without responsibilities of any 
sort. Lawrence Lynch got up early to miss none of it. He 
came down to the stable and loafed around all day. Once 
the grizzled Irishman sighed, and his face took on an almost 
wistful look, ‘Gosh’, he said, ‘but I’d like to go for a good, 
long buggy ride!’ 

‘‘There was, of course, no reason why Mr. Lynch could not 
have taken a good long buggy ride’’, continued Mr. Hart, 
‘‘except that he could not get away from his job. True, he 
had a day off, but what has that to do with getting away? 
The workingman is framed in his job. So are we all framed 
by the things we do. Our emotions are framed by our family 
and neighborhood living; our minds are framed by our school- 
ing; our habits and skills are framed by our jobs, or our lack 
of jobs. Everything we have done over a period of years has 
been severally, crampingly repetitive. We eventually find 
ourselves as effectively framed as is any of our ancestors 
hanging on our walls. We retain about as much capacity for 
the unusual as they possess; as much freedom of emotion; as 
much joy of living; as much ability to escape from our frames. 

‘‘Time itself becomes a frame, too. Not, perhaps, as it 
freely flows, but as we have cut it up into weeks, and months, 
and years; into youth and maturity and old age; into hours, 
and shifts, and time off. The days, the hours, the seasons, the 
years use us, bend us, deform us, break us. We become, under 
usage of time, our own ancestors, framed into our back- 
grounds; and when we have a day off, we can do nothing but — 
continue to hang around our frames. The thing that makes — 
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the story of Lawrence Lynch ‘front-page stuff’ is not its 
uniqueness, but its universality; he is but an exaggerated 
picture of us all! 

‘<The result of all this is, for most of us, acceptance of the 
world as a sort of forlorn picture gallery wherein we are to 
hang for our appointed seasons. But some revolt against 
their frames, at least to the extent of having vain dreams 
and vague wishes. Others go so far as to talk about over- 
throwing the whole picture gallery, breaking up all the 
frames, and releasing all the framed ones into something 
vaguely called ‘freedom.’ Still others think they can 
see a way out along the avenue of ‘education’—a different 
kind of education, that frees us and does notframeus .. .”’ 

Thus we have set forth the point of view that all behavior 
is set in patterns determined beforehand by factors over 
which the individual has little or no control and of which he 
may be entirely unaware. It has been the new psychology 
that has made apparent these hidden and determining factors, 
and therefore it is the subject that has borne the weight of 
this position, whether rightly or not. It has received less 
sympathy and understanding from representatives of organ- 
ized religion than most others, because, while it has verified 
and made scientifically articulate many things that the 
religious consciousness has perceived intuitively and utilized 
to considerable degree, it has touched organized religion at 
its weakest point, and in consequence put it on the defensive. 
It has touched organized religion at its weakest point because 
it reveals its concern in the past to have been, and in the 
present still to be, that of judging and evaluating acts rather 
than understanding and helping the individual who acts. In 
doing this it virtually challenges the present ineffectiveness 
of organized religion’s doing what it was intended to do—that 
is, bringing into individual and corporate existence an actual 
and poignant possession of a fuller, freer quality of life. The 
new psychology may affect fundamental belief in far-reaching 
ways, but it will do so, if at all, primarily and solely because 
it gives a new understanding of the mechanism by which, and 
the conditions under which, a fuller, freer quality of life can 
be developed and transmitted. Its concern is not with the 
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content of life, but with the process of its a It is 
method, not a philosophy. 

In making apparent the hidden and detarmniuame factors 
in human behavior, the new psychology has upset the usual 
view of the moral task of the individual. But it is all in the 
interest of a more effective, humane, and intelligent morality. 
It does not say that there is no Great Father or Brother or 
Inspirer Who knocks at the door. It does not deny the beauti- 
ful and compelling fact that the latch 21s on the inside or that 
He who knocks without will wait on in infinite love until the 
one within responds in willing terms. It says rather that 
there is a family, a community, a whole race behind that door, 
not one lone individual. There are or can be satisfactions to 
the life within that house of unsocial living that make other 
satisfactions, ever so much more unselfish and brave, less 
appealing and meaningful. People are infants, most of 
them—infants who enjoy the knocking, perhaps, but do not 
know its meaning, who would love beyond words the One Who 
does the knocking and the spiritual adventure to which He 
calls if only they could grow up sufficiently to see the latch 
and catch its relationship to a wider world. The new psy- 
chology lays much more stress on the deaf who cannot hear, 
the lame who cannot walk, the blind who cannot find their way 
to the latch. It says nothing about the moral task of those 
who hear and can go and who really won’t, which differs from 
the older concept of moral duty and its conditions. It simply 
says, ‘‘Don’t rail at the stubborn. Ask and learn patiently 
why they are stubborn.’’ In this it is more Christlike than 
the practice of some of its critics. 

In brief, the new psychology may be said to have discovered 
the emotions, or at least the part they play in behavior. Its 
contention as a science is that most people grown to maturity 
in body, and even in mind, are still children in their emotional 
make-up, and that since behavior is a result of emotional, 
rather than rational, factors, its treatment must be in relation 
to emotional forces at work in the individual. It quarrels 
with the less analytical point of view of popular religion, if at 
all, only in its estimate of the number of people who are 
possessed of an equipment adequate for the moral insight and 
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control that could justly place them on an adult level of 
socialized living. 

As an inductive, experimental science, therefore, it demands 
attention. If it illuminates the field in which religion and the 
social sciences must work, and analyzes the soil in which the 
seeds of thought and race experience must be sown, there is 
a moral duty to use it. The question is, Are its findings true 
and sufficient and are its interpretations of what it thinks it 
finds capable of dissolving, or, more important still, of pre- 
venting the tangles and conflicts in individual and social 
adjustment with which humans struggle? The new psy- 
chology is probably only a step toward a still newer psy- 
chology, but the peculiar contribution it is now making is its 
demonstration that behavior is a result of the emotional 
evaluations that events and circumstances have for the indi- 
vidual and is, therefore, determined by the value things have 
come to have for him. All behavior, it says, is purposive, 
however social or antisocial, normal or abnormal it may be, 
and all behavior is symptomatic of an attempt to dissolve a 
conflict or to make adequate adjustment to the demands of 
life without or the instinctive drives within. Therefore, be- 
havior reactions are reactions and are not to be judged by 
some arbitrary standard or treated by a uniform rule. They 
are to be understood in the light of their meaning for the 
indwidual, and the treatment accorded, if it is to be either 
humane or effective, must be a rearrangement of the factors 
that create the emotional response, so that it may have posi- 
tive rather than negative social value. 

The revolutionary character of this becomes at once appar- 
ent. It throws the responsibility for behavior not upon the 
individual, as a being in all the plenitude of knowing the 
right and then for some reason (total depravity, perhaps!) 
choosing the wrong, but places the chief responsibility upon 
the social order and the settings of life that let the human 

’ spirit become so hopelessly involved and clouded that the 
logical 4equence of thought and emotion lead to negative social 
values and cruel individual sufferings. It makes sin an essen- 
tially social thing and sets the way of redemption along a path 
of a mighty adventure of removing the obstacles to, and 
creating the opportunities for, an ever richer and lovelier 
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integration of life, and not in that cringing court of con- 
formity where fear has ruled all too supreme. Individual sin 
becomes thereby not a breaking of rules and regulations, set 
long ago in some stone code, which merely involve the indi- 
vidual’s immediate or ultimate safety, but a failure to reach 
up to that unvarying law of life that sets victory and achieve- 
ment in an unselfishness that builds ever bravely toward a 
City of God, and in such unselfishness alone. 

An emphasis upon the social character of sin does not 
change the theological concept of sin, as such, or affeet it as 
a fact of human experience. Nor does it remove any moral 
responsibility from the individual. If anything, it increases 
it, not only because society is a sum total of individuals, but 
because, in giving him a heightened consciousness of the way 
moral and social life develop, it gives him a greater power 
over his own development, which is responsibility. Emphasis 
on the social character of sin changes the attitude of men 
toward one another and sets the problem of overcoming it in 
a new and hopeful light. It does this because it tends to 
objectify it more and more and thereby to subject it to con- 
scious control. The fundamental contribution of the new 
psychology lies in the discovery of a way of measuring prog- 
ress in socialized living and of developing tools for handling 
the materials involved in that process. In other words, it 
offers a moral criterion. The discovery of means of measur- 
ing things is the core of the experience of man as a creator, 
the afferent and efferent nerve fibers which link the world of 
time and space to man. If he is made a little lower than the 
angels, he is crowned with glory and honor by reason of his 
capacity for creative functioning; for thereby he increasingly 
controls the workings of the laws of nature and of life for new 
attainments of truth and beauty and human betterment. It is 
as a way of controlling and directing life consciously and 
intelligently that the new psychology is of such supreme 
importance. 

The measure of progress in socialized living that the new 
psychology has developed has come out of a careful analysis 
of the process of growing up from infancy to adulthood. The 
experimental method of the behavioristie school both with 
animals and children is of engaging importance and, when 
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developed further, promises much new data. But the psycho- 
analytic approach to problems of psychology and behavior 
grew out of medical practice and represents an effort to inter- 
pret definite phenomena. It has applied inductive methods to 
the field quite as much as have the behaviorists. There is 
little essential conflict between the two schools so far as 
psychology is concerned.’ The divergences are concerned 
largely with limiting presuppositions and ultimate interpre- 
tations. The psychoanalytic school tries to interpret life and 
behavior from the point of view of the person who lives and 
behaves, but by an objective as well as a subjective method, 
while the strict behaviorist school would see persons only by 
observation from without. 

To begin to understand human behavior, the new psychology 
starts with the child in the prenatal state and tries to con- 
sider the values life and the conditions of life have for it from 
that time on to maturity and beyond. It seeks to articulate 
the fundamental mechanisms by which personality becomes 
integrated. In a very real sense, it has established relative 
age standards for emotional and social development much as 
has been done in the measurement of intelligence. Only 
psychiatry, as that branch of the new psychology concerned 
primarily with the affective, emotional life of people, is neces- 
sarily more dynamic and far less rigid than the psychology 
that is concerned with intellectual processes. The new psy- 
chology is interested in the whole man and not in any one 
part or faculty of him. And because it deals with the whole 
man, it has had to take full account of the fact of individuality. 
It does not attempt to deal with people ‘‘in the lump’’, but 
with people one by one. The number and nature of instincts 
have been left to academic psychologists who have devised 
various and interesting schematic frames and set them on 
philosophical planes remote from practical pedagogy or ther- 
apy. The behavioristic school has challenged the very idea 
of instinct. Certainly the social value of the responsibilities 


1The Meaning of Psychology, by Charles Kay Ogden. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1926. p. 172. 

2 Behaworism, by John B. Watson (New York: People’s Institute Publishing 
Company, 1925) Chapters 5-6. See also Social Psychology, by Floyd H. Allport 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924) Chapter 3. 
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to be faced when the refuge of a ‘‘blanket theory’’ of instinct 
is removed is very great.1 But, in the main, both the psycho- 
analytical and the behavioristic schools have recourse to fac- 
tors closely akin to the concept of instinct as used in the older 
psychologies. Watson speaks of ‘‘unlearned beginnings’”’, or 
forms of emotional response called out universally by certain 
stimuli. He rejects the fact and idea of instinct by insisting 
that what is called instinct is not elemental, or inherited ready 
formed, but a ‘‘learned’’ thing. He distinguishes between the 
‘‘learned and the unlearned’’ equipment.? His contention is 
interesting and helpful, but it is a belaboring of the obvious 
and largely a matter of terminology and definition. The 
three forms of emotional response that can be called out even 
at birth by certain stimuli are, according to him, ‘‘fear’’, 
‘‘rage’’, and ‘‘love’’.2 The psychoanalytic school holds to a 
more dynamic view and speaks of ‘‘drives’’, the chief horns 
of which are the ego and sex drives. But this idea is its sub- 
stitute for ‘‘instinct’’, and drives are only aspects of the 
unitary thing called life force, or, in a more personal and 
fuller sense, personality. 

For the new psychology, the practical and important thing 
is to understand what value any given experience has for the 
person who undergoes it. The problem is to evaluate the 
experience as it affects the person at point. How does he 
interpret it, utilize it, react to it? These are the crucial and 
important things. And these cannot be determined on the 
basis of set rules or on the basis of the observer’s subjective 
estimate of how he thinks certain situations ‘‘ought’’ to be 
evaluated, either in logic or ethics. It can be done only by 
seeing people in relation to their experiences objectively and 
interpreting them in terms of the meaning those experiences 
have for them. 

The treatment and interpretation of personality develop- 


ment and character have hitherto generally been concerned 
‘~ with symptoms. But an attempt to treat the symptoms of a 


behavior situation is just as useless and destructive as is the 
treatment of symptoms in’medicine. All behavior is symp- 


1 Allport, idem, pp. 79-82. 
2 Behaviorism, p. 87. ? 
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_ tomatic. It must be if there is order in life at all. It is 
symptomatic of definite emotional and intellectual factors. It 
represents the logical reactions of a given set of conditions 
to stimuli issuing in patterns made out of the elementary 
emotional values that things have come to have for a given 
person. And it is purposive in that it seeks to bring satisfac- 
tions to the individual who acts. Therefore, the task of deal- 
ing with problems of behavior requires (1) getting at the 
causal elements of the difficulty; (2) interpreting the symp Le 
toms in terms of cause-and-effect relationships and in terms 
of the mechanisms at work (projective, protective, compen- 
satory, identificatory, substitutive, and so forth); and (3) 
applying constructive methods of using the mechanisms so as 
to relieve the disturbing situation. That means furnishing 
satisfying and constructive forces in place of negative and 
destructive ones. 

The primary drives in human beings are, as seen by the» 
new psychology, mainly two. The first is the libidinal drive 
or love life. This is best described as the need to love and be 
loved, and it is absolutely fundamental and universal. It 
never ceases to operate. It isthe creative, daring, adventure- 
some factor in human make-up, but it is desperately depend- 
ent upon continuous and careful development if it is to reach 
true maturity of socialized expression. The love life or libi- 
dinal drive includes all that is meant by ‘‘sex’’, but it is a far 
more inclusive thing than the overt acts defined as sexual. 
Understood in terms of the general reaching out for affection 
and love satisfactions, it has as central a place and as intense 
values in the life of the child as in adults. 

The other primary force is the ego; and those who associate ~~ 
the new psychology only with a crude ‘and vulgar preoccupa- 
tion with sex and think that it interprets everything in terms 
of sex are quite ignorant of the facts. The ego is fully as 
primary and powerful as the libido (if one must run the risk 
of seeming to separate the two in emphasizing that fact). 
The ego drive may be described as the need for feeling secure —— 

in oneself. It is concerned with the protection and maxima- 
tion of the individual at the various stages of his growth and 
development. All human beings have a predisposition to 
reach out for power and for feelings of adequacy. The emo- 
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tional satisfactions or values may be in terms of physical 
growth (so important in the theory and work of Alfred 
Adler), in intellectual achievements or abilities, or in social 
relationships and recognitions. The ego drive is the so-called 
‘‘will to power’’. It is primarily a protective thing, its pur- 
pose most frequently being the protection of the love ex- 
perience. As in the case of the libido drive, it lends itself to 
growth and maturity and social integration, but it is also 
_ ~ capable of being split and of experiencing conflict within it- 
ned 2 " self. It is usually thought of in three relationships or aspects: 
\ of" (1) the ego or selfhood that is common to all men and that 
»,, distinguishes humans from other creatures; (2) that self- 
pee yyendiood which has such uniqueness that it is the I in one in 
«@ contradistinction from that in other individuals; and (3) the — 
ego ideal, which even early in the process of growth gets split — 
off from the I to be its critic and observer (or conscience). — 
Freud describes the ego ideal as ‘‘the heir to the original | 
narcissism in which the childish ego finds its self-sufficiency ; 
it gradually gathers up from the influences of the environment — 
the demands which that environment makes upon the ego and — 
which the ego cannot always rise to; so that a man, when he > 
cannot be satisfied with his ego itself, may nevertheless be 
able to find satisfaction in the ego ideal which has been differ- 
entiated out of the ego’’. 

While these drives may be spoken of as two, the ego and 
libidinous forces cannot be separated except arbitrarily and 
for the purposes of thought and analysis. They begin as 
opposed to one another and antagonistic, but the integration 
of personality toward full maturity is a matter of the develop- 
ment of each and the unification of both. An ideal mature — 
adaptation to reality and integration of personality involves 
a unification of the libido and ego drives into such a socialized, 
unselfish being that the two are never antagonistic. This 
ideal maturity is possibly never fully achieved by any one. — 
But it is a strikingly Christian thing for the new psychology - 
thus to set forth perfect manhood in terms of a completely — 
realized selfhood, essentially related to all other humans and 
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acting with utter unselfishness. This is what the new psy- 
chology means by its much abused phrase self-expression, 
when logically pursued; and it contains within it the implica- 
tion, lacking so often even in Christian circles, of the sanctity 
of all things, all aspects of life, and that the true task of the 
race, as of individuals, is to lay hold on all things in existence 
with reverence and direct them in accordance with His plan 
Who ‘‘made and loveth all’’. ‘‘God looked upon everything 
that He had made and beheld it was very good.’’ 

The new psychology has utilized three terms or concepts in 
its attempt to understand the facts of personality development 
and the problems of behavior. 

The first is the term adaptation or adjustment. The funda- 
mental task of existence is adaptation to life and the condi- 
tions of it. This is at first adaptation for mere existence and 
self-protection on a physical level, but it does not neces- 
sarily continue on that level. Civilization increases in pro- 
portion to the ease of adaptation by people and the control 
by them of outside forces. Only as men free themselves from 
the more pressing demands of physical adaptation do they 
get freedom for spiritual, mental, and cultural growth. We 
must ‘‘adapt or perish’’. 

These facts, true for man in general, are equally true for 
the individual. He must discover the realities of life for him- 
self, must go through a process even of discovering his own 
existence in relation to things, must learn to face reality, to 
understand it, to conform to it, to control it. His instinctive 
dispositions must be managed and become socialized. He 
becomes a truly free man neither by denying their existence 
nor denying them expression. The upthrust of life requires 
that people understand themselves better, and, by understand- 
ing themselves, understand this problem of adaptation more 
consciously and in an environment of ever-widening values, 
whereby the possibilities of human development are ever 
increased. 

The second concept of great use in the new psychology is 
that of integration. This term is most readily understood by 
thinking of its various types. (1) The simplest is the phys- 
ical. This means a combination of elements or calls for the 
function of an organ for a definite and unified purpose; viz., 
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the stomach is made up of individual cells, each adding its 
mite to the proper function of a stomach in the organism. 
(2) Chemical integration is of the same sort, only the ele- 
ments are of a more definitely chemical character; viz., the 
absence of the thyroid gland makes cortical brain develop- 
ment impossible and results in a definite form of imbecility; 
or a protracted lingering of the thymus gland may so counter- 
act the normal endocrine balance as to delay the development 
and functioning of the sex glands. (3) Psychic integration 
means the unifying of all the physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional elements in a person to make possible a fully rounded 
personality. Psychic integration makes possible a definite 
purpose in life, which, of course, is necessary to any social 
existence. Lack of unity or clarity of purpose leads inevitably 
to conflict. (4) Social integration means associated living in 
an harmonious and effective fashion. 

Thus the degree of personal maturity attained by a person 
is simply the degree of integration successfully achieved. 
Adulthood is never fully realized by any one. Normality, 
understood as involving a fully integrated personality, doesn’t 
exist. The child never wholly dies in us—e., the fact or 
wish for infantile dependency and satisfaction. A poorly 
integrated person is one with the need, and possibly the de- 
sire, to be an adult, with the equipment, on a physical, intel- 
lectual, or emotional level, of a child. And it is under this 
heading that the new psychology would classify many of 
those who are labeled with terms of moral opprobrium by 
persons who judge actions in terms of results rather than 
causes. But the moral laws of God’s world hardly need the 
anxious vindication they usually receive from those who con- 
sider only results. The way to the goal of human attainment 
is by patience and understanding, not by judgments that en- 
gender pride in those who make them and discouragement 
in those upon whom'they are made. 

The third fundamental concept of the new psychology is 
that of conflict. This is an element or principle opposed to, 
or contrasted with, that of integration. The effortless state 
of existence in the womb of the mother is one of full satisfac- 
tion. At birth the element of desire comes into the baby’s 
life out of the inevitable need of effort on its own behalf. It 
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must adjust to food, temperature, posture, attitudes of others, 
and so forth. The child must learn restrictions. Prohibitions 
and inhibitions of various kinds are built up, but not without 
some elements of conflict. As the child grows, it has to re- 
press many desires. All too early it gets a sense of shame 
and guilt and fear from people in its environment who tend 
to put adult valuations on perfectly natural functions. These 
elements of shame and guilt and fear drive all sorts of things 
into the unconscious, and if these repressions are unhealthy, 
or if they are charged with a considerable emotional tone, they 
tend to reappear in later life. 

With the chief concepts of the new psychology in view, the 
main problems that every child has to face for successful in- 
tegration become clear. First of all, it must adapt to author- 
ity. This is no problem in itself if the other more funda- 
mental things are achieved. One of these is an ability and a 
readiness to react to reality. This is to be understood in the 
light of a practically universal tendency to withdraw into a 
fantasy world. In the prenatal state the child lives without 
effort, has all its needs provided for, and is quite free from 
the idea of danger. After birth it has to battle with all kinds 
of obstacles that hinder the fulfilment of its desires. It is only 
as it frees itself from the habits, associations, and implica- 
tions of the prenatal state that it learns to make the necessary 
effort to accomplish its desires, in the world of reality outside 
itself. The shorter and easier method is to make the outer 
world conform to its desires through imagination and delu- 
sion. The child must learn to control this tendency, and it is a 
serious part of parent training to see that it does. The fan- 
tasy life of a child must not be made too attractive or be- 
come too prolonged, nor must. the child be compelled to find 
all its satisfactions in that way. 

The tendency toward withdrawal, in passing, gives a hint 
for the understanding of certain types of insanity. Under the 
stresses and difficulties of life on planes of higher develop- 
ment, many sink back to the earlier and simpler states where 

less effort of mind or body is demanded. This regression 
sometimes actually reaches the primitive condition of pre- 
natal life. Almost every insane hospital can exhibit cases 
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that are simply vegetative, unable to attend to bodily fune- 
tions, and actually assuming a fetal position. 

It is interesting, also in passing, to compare this tendency 
toward regression to the earlier stages of psychic existence 
with the concept many hold of the final and supreme state of 
bliss, which is escape from the turmoil and labor and conflict 
of life. What kind of a heaven do popular notions imply? 
Is it one of refuge or retreat from life, or is it one of conquer- 
ing courage and joyous, limitless effort after a great social 
goal? 

A further problem for every child is the securing of a 
proper sense of purpose and progress in life and the finding 
of means to an appropriate fulfillment of them. Along with 
a tendency to withdraw into a fantasy world, there is an op- 
posite urge within every one to go forward, to abandon 
methods of childish adaptation. This requires that the grati- 
fication of desires be postponed to appropriate times, which 
is the essential task of both psychic and moral development. 
But in the growth from infancy to adulthood there is no tend- 
ency or desire or factor natural to life that needs complete 
elmination. It is adjustment, control, education (in its ety- 
mological sense) that are at point. It is the urge to grow up 
that makes the static and regressive states unhappy. 

The most important problem of all for the child is a proper 
handling of its affective, emotional life. The urge to go for- 
ward and grow up can be successfully blocked by persons in 
the child’s environment. If this urge is not encouraged and 
intelligently handled, it can do more to cripple the moral and 
social possibilities of a person than anything in his life. The 
dependency relations of infancy and childhood are inevitably 
satisfying. A handling of the child that encourages and pro- 
longs its infantile satisfactions leads to a fixation of emotional 
life at an early developmental level or, later on, causes a re- 
gression to the childhood stage. 

In a limited number of cases, it is possible to consider these 
fixation and regressive tendencies as innate—that is, as due 
to definite constitutional factors. Such might explain some 
epilepsy and some cases of dementia praecox. Certainly these 
conditions present the picture of a slowing up of the life 


forces, of an inability to go ahead, of a settling down of life 
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into patterns of an inaecessible, narcissistic type where no 
causal factors whatever can be discovered. But the vast 
majority of failures at integration are due to environmental 
factors, to unhealthy emotional relationships between child 
and parent or nurse or teacher or other persons. These adults 
tend to keep the child an infant, make it dependent, until it 
becomes habituated to dependency satisfactions. 

If one asks why this is, why the people who love:the child 
most do such harm, the answer is not far to seek. It is because 
the real attitude of the parent or teacher has a motive that they 
do not realize. They are satisfying their own emotional needs 
and not doing a good parent job or teacher job. The love- 
starved teacher or the physically weak, unhappy, deserted, 
widowed, or emotionally immature mother (or father or 
others) keep the children babyish and dependent for the im- 
mense gratification such dependency brings them. They do 
not do this deliberately or with any realization of the cruel 
things the child has to face later on because of it, but their 
service for others is not for others, but for themselves. And 
that is a common and terrible possibility for a great deal of 
“*service’’? and is the awful meaning of a vast amount of 
‘“love’’. 

This possible dependency affects the development of proper 
ego values almost more insidiously than the more obvious 
elements of the love life. Self-esteem, in the sense of a free- 
dom to act and decide for oneself, is an essential of properly 
developed personality. But whether it is acquired or not is a 
question largely decided in childhood. The mold gets set in 
relation to the attitudes of people in the environment toward 
a child and its growing up. The highest type of conduct re- 
flects a relative degree of freedom from dependence upon the 
opinions of others, and nothing so influences the child’s equip- 
ment for moral action as the willingness of parents and others 
to let it learn, in whatever ways, the meaning of that freedom. 

_ Here is where the authority issue affects the child so mate- 
rially. The infantile egocentric traits of parents use fear, the 
hall mark of immaturity, instead of self-forgetting love, which 
is the sign of true adulthood. The most burdened of all peo- 
ple—and their name is legion—are those who cannot decide 
anything for themselves. But their indecision is not a ques- 
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tion of will, except as their training or lack of it has prevented 
a well-rounded development of will. It is an emotional attach- 
ment to parents or others, allowed in earliest childhood when 
the foundations of personality were being laid, from which 
emancipation was never effected. There are few people with- 
out traces of this crippling mechanism. 

The problem of dependency takes one to fundamental issues 
in the realm of religious practice. The child begins life com- 
pletely dependent. ‘‘Growing up’’ means essentially growing 
out of and away from such dependency. Physically, intellec- 
tually, and emotionally, he must learn independence. He must 
learn to stand on his own feet, think his own thoughts, make 
his own decisions. The function of child training is to eman- 
cipate the child from its own clinging satisfactions, to lead it 
slowly, patiently, but unhaltingly along the road that leads up 
over a hill. This must be done in such wise that when the 
child loosens its trustful grip of the hand, it will look with 
eager gaze toward horizons yet away, unafraid either to look 
back whence it came or to go forward to the unknown ex- 
periences ahead. 

Authority, in its proper sense, is the transmission of past 
experience. The child accepts this inevitably and completely. 
Authority saves it from extinction. Such authority is not 
fierce or rigid. It is love. It simply knows the rules and facts 
of life and it passes on the experience of its own learning, 
and, what is infinitely greater, the heritage of others’ learning. 

But authority is not its own justification. A vast creative 
purpose envelopes it as but a part of the whole experience. 
Progressively and soon, the child becomes the critic and the 
learner of its own experiences, and when it does, it is launched 
upon the stream of life in its own bark. The task of service 
then is to teach it the uses of its own instruments, to skill it 
in maneuvers amidst wind and current, to inspire it with tales 
of great adventure out beyond the protecting promontories of 
the harbor, and, most of all, to let it really go out on its own 
discovery when the day of its longing comes. This is the 
point at which authority in the sense of an arbitrary control 
of other personalities usually fails. Authority becomes wrong 
and hampering when it fails to perceive truly the nature of 
personality. And it does this either from lack of thought 
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about it or because it is itself childishly dependent. It loves 
the lives it protects, lo! for its own protection. 

Thus socialized living becomes a question of the progressive 
widening of a sense of the whole and of the social objects for 
which alone life can be thought rightly and rationally to exist. 
Gradually, the center of life reaches out beyond the bounds 
of time and space and becomes caught up in a sense of en- 
circling purpose. Or, more simply, it comes gradually and 
progressively into conscious relationship with God. The mean- 
ing and personalness of God become the objects of its de- 
pendence. This is not weakness, but strength, not mere con- 
tinuance, but attainment. From complete self-centeredness, 
through many stages of satisfactions that cluster around self 
as the center, life reaches a goal that is far beyond oneself, 
one’s social unit, one’s age. Thus religion flowers and opens 
to ineffable and inexhaustible Reality. When religion does 
this, unselfishness becomes its touchstone and expression. 
The individual finds himself in terms of relationship—first as 
the master and then as the servant—in a setting where object 
and predicate become transformed only by new emphases. 

But the change of emphasis is not primarily a result of 
intellectual processes. Intellect describes experience; so, ob- 
viously, experience must precede its description. Each step 
in the individual’s development, each break in dependency 
satisfactions, is the result of the fact that more satisfying fac- 
tors are available. Each forward step is determined: by the 
strength and quality of the feeling tone accompanying or con- 
stituting the experience. In philosophical language, it in- 
volves an individual value judgment. But back of the judg- 
ment is an ascertainable force, the mechanics of which are, 
if knowable, of vital importance. Mental hygiene is that 
branch of science which seeks to delineate the elemental forces 
behind the judgments and decisions of life. 

If it can, the service of religion will be enormously helped 
and its accomplishments in the past will be seen as but a pit- 
tance of its promise and possibility. At present, much of it is 
misdirected. When once the facts are faced, there can be 
little doubt that much, if not most, religious devotion is of an 
infantile-dependency type—a type that gets no further in 
the creation of spiritual values by and for the individual 
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than the satisfying of emotional needs, much as ‘the condi- 
tions of childhood set them, either because emancipation from 
them was never effected, or because progress beyond them was 
never attempted or found possible. For a vast number of 
people, religion is but a ‘‘harbor of refuge, a soothing ano- 
dyne, an escape from the anguish of guilt and the fear of 
death; not a life vocation, a grand pursuit’’.* It is a going 
back of the emotional life to the satisfactions of an infantile 
or childish level—a means of clinging to that sense of security 
that go with home and parents and the relatively effortless 
states of childhood. 

Therefore, those forms and expositions of religion prevail 
which satisfy a sense of need and insecurity. The more con- 
crete the forms, the more satisfying they are. The more abso- 
lute their values are proclaimed to be, the more appealing 


they become. Religion thus becomes attached to things, not . 


in the sacramental sense of an outward sign expressing an 
inward reality, where the inward reality is the vital part, but 
in the sense that the inherent values of things adhere some- 
how to the things themselves and to the performance of them, 
which is idolatry. And, more devastating still, religion gets 
conceived as related solely to the individual’s needs, a thing 
to be sought after with self always the end and aim of the 
search. It is something to get for one’s own good, or some- 
thing to do for one’s own safety. It inspires regimentation 
rather than spiritual freedom. It makes duty definite and 
clear cut by magnifying the sheer authority that sets it forth. 
Obedience rather than creativeness becomes the supreme vir- 
tue, for thereby the individual is relieved of the burden of 
thinking or deciding. 

‘‘Pure religion and undefiled’? is possible: a pushing 
through of individual integration to a point of emotional and 
psychic independence and then giving oneself wholly, con- 
sciously, courageously to God and His cause. This depth 
and independence of personality, which alone is capable of 
true fellowship with God, are attained by pushing on through 
all the stages of dependence that nature provides until one 
stands complete and sufficient, in some sense of self-realiza- 
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tion, and sees God and His great longing for the world, and, 
seeing them, chooses Him and His service in utter surrender. 
Then comfort and refuge and love that depends utterly upon 
Him have values that are on a true adult level, and can grow 
ever more wonderful and inspiring. The dependency issue 
lies not in the fact of dependency, but in the object of its ac- 
tivity. If it is conscious and willing dependence upon God, 
it is good. But an unconscious, reminiscent regression to an 
infantile feeling tone of comfort and security, which often 
passes for religious emotion, is a decidedly negative value. 
God and His Kingdom may well be the objects of one’s out- 
turned vision and hope, but the inner strivings of one’s own 
inadequacy are all too frequently the subject of a merely 
introverted struggle. Dependency upon God, in its true 
meaning, is a very different thing from dependency upon 
certain emotional states that are euphemistically called God 
and get termed religious. 

Dependency of thought is built always upon dependency 
of emotional satisfactions. That is the fact that baffles all 
attempts to combat or convince by intellectual means the 
futility of authority as a means of creating spiritual values. 
Authority that absolves from all responsibility of thought 
or decision is the most satisfying thing in the world. It 
beckons mankind to its earliest memories and to those associa- 
tions that lead back down the ascent toward selfhood that 
life complete demands. Where religious values get set on a 
plane of early emotional and behavior patterns, authority of 
a complete and rigid kind is the easiest and only tolerable 
situation. A person will even create authorities of his own 
if they do not already exist for him. From the point of view 
of free, effective living, this is probably the most important 
moral problem with which organized religion must come to 
grips. Whole sections of it are committed quite definitely to 
r a mode of religious thought and expression that is suited 

only to the individualistic and literalistic stage of develop- 
ment characteristic of childhood. It may be what a large 
number of people want and most readily conform to. The 
marshaling of forces on that level can be made very impres- 
sive. But the unfortunate fact is that the values involved 
are on a level that cannot possibly represent that socialized, 
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developed manhood that the ‘‘stature of the fullness of 
Christ’’ implies and enjoins. The nurture of people on a 
fixated emotional and habit level is merely a question of 
organization and the maintenance of absolute and rigid ideas 
of authority. But the field of religious and moral education 
has itself a religious and moral responsibility to face. It 
must seek the what and the why and the whither of its 
activity as well as the how. 

Pharisaism, whether in a legalistic, ritualistic, or puri- 
tanical form, is the inevitable product of infantile dependency 
on an emotional level. And the social and religious values 
that spring from that level are impotent for the task with 
which the world is faced. Pharisaism crucified Christ, not 
because it could not find an excuse for so doing that satisfied 
its intellect and conscience, but because it could not rise out of 
its infantilism to the adventure of spiritual adulthood to 
which Christ called, or conceive any adjustment to life that 
was endurable when the comforts of duty securely performed 
and salvation made sure, by concrete acts or authoritative 
pronouncements, were withdrawn. It ‘‘fences about’’ the 
Law, indeed, and presumably out of a generous moral sense of 
increasing the sanctity and majesty of the Law. In reality, 
it fences about a driving sense of insecurity within, of fear 
and inadequacy and vague feelings of guilt. It is a device by 
which a man protects himself from himself. 

But it is also an influence that makes religion socially use- 
less. Indeed, it is not true religion at all. It is a symptom 
of an unsolved problem of personality integration and very 
little else. In such a situation, religion is only acting as an 
agent of sublimation, a socially useful thing, perhaps, because 
it is a much less harmful solution of a personality difficulty 
than some others might be. But as a means of enriching in- 
dividual or social life by making it more courageous and inde- 
pendent, and of linking it with God and His way of living, it 
is futile. Yet these are the terms in which religion must seek 
to be estimated, not as a social safety valve that keeps people 
harmless and gives comfort and happiness. 

‘‘Though religion can be a source of progress, it need not 
be so, especially when its dominant feature is a stage of un- 


criticized belief. It is easy for a tribe to stabilize its ritual 
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and its myths, and there need be no external spur to progress. 
In fact, this is the stage of religious evolution in which the 
masses of semi-civilized humanity have halted—the stage of 
satisfactory ritual and of satisfied belief without impulse 
toward higher things. Such religion satisfies the pragmatic 
test. It works and thereby claims that it be awarded the 
prize for truth.’’+ 
Consciousness is the beginning of and the key to the problem 
of moral responsibility. It is only when people are at least 
faintly aware of the issues and alternatives and conditions of 
their living that they can be said to be free to choose or de- 
liberately to direct their lives. The question for psychology is 
always as to the extent of the area of free choice. The be- 
haviorist school denies to psychology, and thereby to other 
areas of life, the concept of consciousness. Since, so it claims, 
consciousness cannot be observed from without, it has no 
existence. Consciousness is a meaningless term, a pure as- 
sumption. ‘‘It is neither a definable nor a usable concept; 
it is merely another word for the ‘soul’ of more ancient 
times.’’? But, as Ogden remarks, ‘‘all this does not follow 
from its non-observable nature. We do not observe conscious- 
ness; we have it or are it, and in fact most of our observations 
of other things require it. In this respect the point of view 
of the behaviorist is not a point of view, but a mistake.’’* 
**Tt is one thing to say: ‘Let us try to describe and explain 
all human behavior entirely in terms of interaction between 
stimulus-situation and response’, and quite another to say, 
‘Let us try to persuade people that they have no conscious- 
ness.’ The first is of real value, and likely, if it can be carried 
rather further, to change our views on many points, and pos- 
sibly to bring out the réle of consciousness in a new light; 
the second is merely a waste of time.’’ * 
The contribution of the new psychology to the problem of 
responsibility is twofold: first it says that the answer is 
always an individual one, and, secondly, it says that the de- 
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termining factors are to be found in the particular reactions 
of the individual to the settings of his life. Furthermore, by 
isolating and identifying the main issues and mechanisms 
of personality (or character) development it makes the results 
socially controllable. Moral responsibility thus becomes not 
a problem for the individual alone, but for society as a whole. 
That is, it consists in consciously creating conditions that 
make an ever higher quality of life possible for all men. 

If Christian living be described as joyous, selfless love of 
the Father and an equally joyous, selfless service of men 
(as it must), then one’s own inner problems must be, in some 
sense, perceived and at the beginning of settlement before one 
can essay such love intelligently or such service effectively. 
The world needs true religious experience as it needs nothing 
else; for religious experience, in its full and ultimate social 
sense, is the goal of life. But in the attempt to bring the 
world to that goal, the instruments that essay it, whether in- 
dividual or corporate, must make the necessary preparations 
and submit to the necessary discipline. Organized religion 
has tried all along to reach the goal by a ‘‘headlong idealism’’ 
that has done neither. It must begin now to analyze the means 
and stages by which individual life integrates to ever higher 
planes and by which social life, industry, economics, govern- 
ment, and science can be mobilized to the one abiding issue 
of a fuller, freer quality of life for every child of man. It 
will start by rescuing itself from mistaking dependency values 
for religious ones. Its preaching will be a recalling of Chris- 
tianity’s note of appeal to men from consolation to courage— 
that is, from the clinging satisfactions of childhood to at least 
the glorious romance of adolescence and youth. For hence- 
forth the real spreading of the Gospel will be done by those 
who see the Christian community not as an ark of safety, but 
as an organ of sacrifice. That is the path by which humanity 
in the flush of youth will achieve its dauntless, undying goal. 
The new psychology has outlined the chief problems and 

stages of personality development. The first stage is the pre- 
natal, or archaic period, when the fundamental basis and equip- 
ment of life are laid. Before birth the child leads an almost 
completely vegetative existence. It is a parasite in the body 
of the mother, where it lives without effort and all itemnemt 
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are attended to. Its condition has been called one of 
‘‘omnipotent indolence’’. But during this period it becomes a 
‘*complete machine for self-running and its entire vegetative, 
neurological mechanisms become integrated and function- 
ing’’.’ The act of birth, which effects a complete change from 
this state of existence, is a great psychic trauma in the life his- 
tory of every individual. The emotional values it holds are of 
tremendous importance. These values are always of an indi- 
vidual character; they are not the same for any two individ- 
uals except in the most general terms. The meanings and im- 
pressions and unconscious memories, the emotional variants 
and equivalents, can be judged only in the light of the indi- 
vidual’s own particular experiences and reactions. 

At birth the child passes into a realm of more complete 
sense experience. Every organ must indeed begin to function 
and the meeting of stimulus with sensory receptors has a defi- 
nite pleasurable or unpleasurable value for the child. Every 
sensation is new. Nor is there any distinction of values, be- 
cause there has been no period of experience and acquired 
norms. The various organs learn pleasure and pain and they 
set up a rivalry for pleasure gratification. The receptors of 


sensory impressions must learn to handle the energy thrust 


upon them. Each group of receptors builds up values for 
itself and for the particular functioning of each cell group. 
At first a condition of anarchy exists among the different 
sensory areas or zones, until training brings coordination 
into the various strivings. 

Thus the second stage is one of organ satisfaction. In 
brief, this is a period of discovery, of physical control and 
coordination, with a corresponding growth of a sense of power 
in the use of organ satisfactions to control the environment. 
The various areas of the body that hold the possibility of 
sensory satisfactions are spoken of as ‘‘erogenous zones’’. 
Hach possesses a pleasure sense that can be gratified. The 
values attaching to each one are learned separately and only 
later synthesized and codrdinated. At first their demands and 
satisfactions are undifferentiated and diffused. In the grow- 
ing infant there is an active exploration of every source of 


1 The Technique of Psychoanalysis, by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D. New York and 
Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1918. 
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joy and gratification, a discovery of the sensory satisfaction 
of every part. The chief erogenous zones are the mouth, the 
skin, the pelvis, the anus, and the areas concerned with the 
optical, auditory, gustatory, and olfactory senses. If certain 
of the pleasure gratifications of organ areas continue into 
adult life without a proper reckoning with social attitudes and 
valuations, these gratifications become perversions. In in- 
fancy they are simply part of the process of discovery of one’s 
own body and of the values attaching thereto, and are com- 
mon to all people. If perversities or tendencies toward them 
exhibit themselves at stages beyond the natural expression 
of their activities, it is due to a fixation of emotional tones 
at early levels. People who are in the grip of these com- 
pulsions either give way to them in overt forms and justify 
them by elaborate and labored rationalizations, or, in many 
instances, find solution in a psychosis. But the elements of 
these things are, in more or less degree, in every one, because 
the mechanisms at work are part of the essential process of 
development. The problem of growing up a free and prop- 
erly socialized individual is one of gaining a right sense of 
values at each stage of the socializing process. The injection 
of adult moral valuations into the child’s perfectly normal 
activities is one of the commonest causes of psychic conflicts. 
An ability to view these things objectively rather than sub- 
jectively and to act accordingly is not only a sign of maturity 
in the one who thus sees and acts, but is a source of inestimable 
blessing to the person seen and acted upon. 

The vital thing which the child gains in the experience of 
organ sensations is a sense of power over them and through 
them in relation to itself and its surroundings. There de- 
velops an unconscious control of the organs and areas at point. 
For this reason, the sense of power over the partial strivings 
of the various zones, which is of an entirely unconscious char- 
acter, develops the’ ego and creates the individuality of the 
child, giving a sense of security and growing sufficiency. 

The essential problem is one of creating individual self- 
consciousness out of these very primitive elements. This 
gradual synthesis of the individual into a whole is the result 
of a process of repression which enables him to withdraw the 
sense of power contained in any erogenous zone or organ from 
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the zone or organ involved and to concentrate it upon some 
other object outside itself. This displacement of energy, 
putting a person into effective contact and relation with his 
surroundings, is entirely unconscious, and the absence of un- 
healthy psychic or behavior symptoms only manifests its 
natural and easy progress. Its attainment usually covers the 
first four or six years of life. At the end of that period, how- 
ever, we do not have a social creature ready to function in 
social relationships, but, from the point of view of a recapitu- 
lation of racial history, a young savage, occupied essentially 
with an ego consciousness that needs careful guiding. 

Thus the period that follows and that goes on to puberty 
is primarily a period of ego satisfactions. It is, therefore, 
usually spoken of as the period of narcissism. This term 
comes from the Greek mythological personage, Narcissus, who 
cruelly repulsed the advances of the nymph Echo, and as a 
punishment was made to fall in love with his own image in a 
pool and pined away and died with longing for it. This nar- 
cissistic or egoistic period begins with the acquirement of a 
definite consciousness of self. It is a time when self-love and 
self-assertion are dominant and when these forces, in conflict 
with social concepts, customs, and conventions, create or fixate 
reactions of shame, disgust, fear, anger, and other behavior 
patterns containing basic moral and emotional elements. It 
is obviously an exceedingly important period for the develop- 
ment of character and personality, for it literally sets the mold 
of future activity. The building of proper ego values is a 
prime essential for a truly integrated personality, and the 
avoidance of its pitfalls is crucial for a satisfying and con- 
structive existence. 

Development in the narcissistic period comes about by a 
displacement or transfer of the various organ satisfactions to 
outlets on another plane. The desire to know by sight and 
smell and touch and taste persists and persists strongly, but 
these activities become more complicated and the craving for 
their various satisfactions becomes subordinated to more per- 
sonal egoistic ends. There is thus a huge desire for recogni- 
tion and approval from others, an indulgence of wild egoistic 
fantasies, and exhibiting of self in various ways, and in gen- 
eral a building up of the social values in the ego. 
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This period of narcissism thus has its proper place in the 
scheme of things. But it is a period beyond which compara- 
tively few go in their moral and emotional attitudes. Its 
tendencies furnish a basis for describing much of human be- 
havior as it is seen and expressed. It suggests some means 
of understanding and controlling the development of selfish- 
ness and anger and false shame and fear. It makes clear the 
need of wisdom toward children and the great responsibility 
of their nurture. And it sets forth the crucial need of leading 
them through it to the period beyond, which, while difficult and 
exacting, if fully essayed, is the only way to self-realization 
and creative service. Religious and moral and intellectual 
training that, in its deliberate objective, stops short of push- 
ing people out into the grand adventure of service is futile 
and alloys the pure gold of its trust with disastrous dross. 
True values, whether religious or personal, are service values. 
They do not utilize God and the world for self. They lose self, 
venturing even out over the horizon, in a self-contained, self- 
directed love of God and the world. 

Thus, the fourth stage, which follows the narcissistic, is a 
social one. Adolescence is a shifting from self to self in re- 
lationship. No one can live unto himself, speaking biolog- 
ically or ethically. A person who concentrates his energies 
upon himself will perish. So the social period is the time 
when the individual learns to accommodate himself to the 
conditions in which others have to share and where goals of 
common good are to be sought. 

These are not clear-cut divisions. They overlap and entan- 
gle themselves with one another in a multitude of ways. Ego 
and love values grow together and are built up from the very 
beginning of the life experience. The vital thing in the under- 
standing and evaluation of behavior is the emotional element 
present in every experience. It is through this element, as the 
basis of satisfactions received or withheld, that the deter- 
minants of actions are built up. From the very day of birth, 
habit and behavior patterns begin to be formed. 

The crucial and vital factor in personality development is 
the kind of emotional values that the individual attaches to, or 
is allowed to attach to, the experiences he must perforce un- 
dergo in the process of growing up. The fundamental things 
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are (1) that he gain progressively and steadily a sense of 
security and well-being from contact with outer reality (satis- 
fying and constructive ego values), and (2) that he find satis- 
fying and constructive outlets for his love life and its recip- 
rocation for himself. Kvery one, as has been said, needs 
*‘the comfort of a steady affection”’. 

The stages of the proper development of personality thus 
set forth in descriptive terms need further analysis from 
the point of view of the developing individual himself. This 
illuminates the subject especially with regard to the emo- 
tional factors that govern the love life. 

The first attitude of the child is probably best described as 
self-love in a crude sense. It is not self-love of the narcissis- 
tie kind, because at this stage self has not been perceived as 
an object to love. But there are present in the newborn baby 
the tendencies that later develop into love and affection for 
persons and things in its environment. These are at first con- 
nected with sensations from the various erogenous zones of 
the body. Thus outside things are objects of desire only as 
they bring bodily comfort and satisfaction. For it is probable 
that in the growing infant there is no clear distinction between 
the self and the not-self, or between animate and inanimate 
things in the environment. 

But the distinction between self and the environment does 
gradually come about and there grows with it the beginning 
of desire for and affection toward special persons and objects, 
which is the stage of so-called object love. The first objects 
of the child’s affection or love life are those who minister to 
its needs and comforts—the mother or nurse or others. The 
question of love factors is closely concerned with organ satis- 
factions and with the association of the satisfactions with per- 
sons or objects that minister to the pleasure sense. Feeding 
at the mother’s breast, for instance, becomes inextricably 
associated with the mother and mother attitudes and habits 
and demonstrations. These things, linked so intimately with 
feedings, are associated with sucking movements and satis- 
factions of the mouth zone, just as the pleasure or sense of 
relief connected with urination and defecation are in some 
sense associated with those in the environment who attend 
to these functions. 
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Thus later the crisis of weaning, the control of bodily funce- 
tions, the methods used of getting its own way, and so forth, 
represent, on the emotional side, a breaking away from mother 
contacts of a sensuous and pleasure-giving nature. Hach de- 
mands an important step forward in emotional adjustment. 
This is often complicated by the attitude of the mother, who 
receives immense satisfaction from the relationship. Con- 
sequently, when weaning is delayed overlong, an emotional 
problem is necessarily created in the child. Certainly an 
exaggerated delay may serve as an indication of the mother’s 
reaction to her experience of motherhood and therefore of her 
general attitude toward the child. 

Quite early in the life of the child, there is a tendency 
toward a selection of the parent of the opposite sex. The 
child’s first relationship is naturally with the mother and 
then later with the father. This first transition of affection 
is the most crucially important mechanism in the child’s whole - 
love life. It affects both the boy and the girl and does it in 
the same way and with the same general effects. It depends 
on the father’s (or his substitute) possessing enough elements 
of the feminine, mother attitude to which the child can attach 
itself and find security and comfort, and yet enough of the 
masculine to add something distinctly different to the love 
experience of the child. The boy thus begins his emancipa- 
tion from the mother and successfully accomplishes the first 
step toward the attainment of his own masculinity. He thus 
gets placed in a position of relationship, as an individual, 
with the mother and what she represents, and with the father 
as the embodiment of a very different thing. If the father 
does not have enough of these mother elements to make the 
transition easy or possible, the boy is thrown back upon the 
mother and the love patterns and experiences get fixed upon 
her as an object. This sets the boy’s attitude and even ex- 
pression in a feminine mold and, by a process of identification 
with the mother, leads to those unfortunate sex anomalies that 
make him an outcast later on in life. It does not mean that 
physically or socially or wishfully he cannot have heterosexual 
relations, but that psychically and emotionally they do not 
have adult or social values for him. Homosexuality, whether 
overt or psychic, is fundamentally a question of parent-child 
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relationship at the very beginning of the child’s love experi- 
ence, a part of the child’s reaching out to be itself in relation- 
ship. It is practically always accompanied by an egotism that 
is pitifully childish. True homosexuality is not the result of 
some experience or knowledge later in life. These can only 
develop or give direction to something that is already latent, 
but for that very reason they are not to be underestimated 
when they arise. But they are not the actual starting point. 
Unfortunately, however, some element of this fundamental 
issue is in practically all people and capable of being aroused. 

The girl’s love life and development are effected in exactly 
the same way and by the same mechanism. If her father 
causes her to be thrown back upon her mother for all her 
satisfactions, she reaps all the results of the emotional in- 
fantilism that follows. Both the boy and the girl need the 
transition to the masculine object. It is their own sex char- 
acteristics reacting upon that experience that precipitate the 
proper and distinctive notes of healthy masculine or feminine 
natures. 

This fact has important bearing upon the moral estimate 
to be given the results in individual lives. Obviously, they are 
not responsible for the tendencies of a wrong kind that mani- 
fest themselves. That they cannot control or direct them 
after they have arisen is not asserted. That is another ques- 
tion entirely. Any generalization is worthless. But surely 
the one function of organized moral forces is ministry. It is 
not to judge or be critical or shocked. It is to be helpful with 
insight and encouragement. Those who face these issues go 
through untold conflict. Witness the elaborate rationaliza- 
tions that are adopted to justify them, or the thousands who 
find refuge only in psychosis. Between these two extremes, 
the lives that are rendered socially useless—people who strug- 
gle through the years trying to face the problem of marriage 
or running away from it, utterly unaware of the reason be- 
hind their struggle or flight, people who never give way to 
overt acts or even know about their possibility—are too nu- 
merous even to guess. The issue for those interested in a 
building of the Kingdom of God is to trace this insidious 
enemy of mankind to its lair. The new psychology has shown 

the way. If the determinants of human personality and char- 
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acter lie in a social setting, it is all the more of a challenge. 
The old idea of a twist in the individual only hid the 
thing in a haze of mystery and made it inaccessible. Further- 
more, it reduced glorious religious truth and sacraments to 
magic rites, making them things for self-aggrandizement 
rather than goads to grand adventure. The problem now is 
to make parenthood nobler still by training its love to be 
more selfless and more objective, and its actions more intel- 
ligent. It is to make human personality the one value above 
all others and its sanctity supreme. 

In this connection a paragraph written by William Wallace 
before modern ideas of mental hygiene were formulated has 
interesting application. ‘‘The mother, already enriched with 
reason and love, bending over her infant, does not by her 
glance, her smile, her touch, give it a soul, a spirit, a reason; 
and yet in that glance, that smile, that touch, soul, spirit, 
reason, are as certainly born as the physiological life of that 
same child is born, and so far as we know only born, in the 
congress of male and female. As in that case the elements 
of the living being, the constituents which build up strueture, 
are older, far older, than the two parents, who to popular 
apprehension are the authors of the being of their progeny, 
so in the spiritual world the child and its mother severally 
bring to their union of soul a store of powers and faculties 
prepared by, it may be, centuries of inherited tradition. Yet 
it is in the main true that it is the mother’s and father’s look 
and touch, charged with the fruits of life, of life both theirs 
and that of myriads of others which have gone to make up 
theirs, which kindles into flame the dull materials of humanity, 
and begins that second birth, that spiritual parentship which, 
at least not less than the first, should be the peculiar glory 
of human father- and motherhood. And, to prevent miscon- 
ception, the gift of soul or spirit, if gift it be, is not on one 
side only. If the parent, in a way, makes the child, it is not 
less true that the child makes the parent. He kindles new 
lights, and pierces out new depths, in the parent soul; builds 
his world anew, with other features and fabrics than of old; 
brings him nearer heaven or nearer hell; but at any rate, if the 
parent ever really sees his child eye to eye and approaches: 1m 
touch to touch—and unfortunately we dare not assume that 
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this always happens, so many parents and children have 
never seen each other’s soul-face—he is not as he was 
before.’’? 

The affective attitudes of a child toward persons in its en- 
vironment are, from an objective point of view, comparable 
with those of adults. In the degree and expression of love 
and hate and in a distinctive attitude toward persons of a 
different sex, characteristics are revealed that resemble the 
adult or adolescent. But the psychic life of the child is a dis- 
sociated thing. Incompatible thoughts and emotions and de- 
sires occupy consciousness in a medley of succession and lead 
to reactions that are unrelated to one another. Thus in the 
earliest part of its life the child is relatively amoral. Kven 
Freud’s term ‘‘polymorphous perverse’’ is misleading. There 
is and can be no perverseness at this period. The growing 
child indulges in expressions of a sexual and egotistical nature 
that would be impossible in later life. But these activities 
have no moral meaning at the time. 

With the establishment of object love toward parents of 
the opposite sex, the stage is set for the arousal of jealousy 
toward the parent of the same sex. Jealousy comes from the 
conflict created when any one is found to deflect the affection 
and attention of the love object. To state it more generally, 
jealousy comes from a failure of those love and ego satisfac- 
tions that, properly handled, would normally bring about easy 
and happy adjustment. The father is often looked upon by 
the boy as an intruder and his removal wished for; and the 
same is true of girls and their mothers. This is the basis 
and meaning of death wishes for others in which all children 
indulge and of those elements of hatred toward parents and 
others most loved which are part of every one’s psychic ex- 
perience. Watson says that the situation that calls out jealous 
behavior is always a social one and always involves the person 
who calls out ‘‘the conditioned love responses’’. This may 
include a wide range of persons.’ 


1 Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, by Professor William 
Wallace (Oxford: The Clarendon Pross, 1898) p. 114. Quoted by Bernard 
Bosanquet in Value and Destiny of the Individual. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1913. p. 86. 
2 Behaviorism, p. 149. 
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The relationship in a family of brothers and sisters is 
especially involved in the arousal or continuance of jealousy 
as a character trait. Love is the emotion normally first 
evoked toward the parent. But because other children in the 
environment make necessary a division of affection and atten- 
tion, hatred or hostility or jealousy are the emotions that arise 
out of contact with other children unless the contact is care- 
fully and intelligently guided by older persons. This is truer 
of first-born children who have a certain length of time with- 
out competition. Other children are accustomed to it from 
the very beginning. An only-child situation is always fraught 
with serious personality dangers. The coming of a new 
baby is one of the precious opportunities in any family situa- 
tion for child training and character formation. Disparity of 
age obviates or lessens the element of conflict and competition. 
As a rule, it is those children who are next to each other in 
order of arrival who face most conflict. But frequent and 
striking instances of its absence are conclusive evidence that 
wise handling makes it quite unnecessary. 

From object love in a simple or crude form there develops, 
along with the growth of self-consciousness, a new kind of 
self-love. This is not a reversion, but really a great step 
forward, It might be called narcissistic object love. Having 
come to a realization of its ego or self as a distinct entity, 
the child is occupied with that and loves it. This is not to 
be thought of as separate or isolated from other and more 
social components of the love experience, and its limits are 
purely arbitrary. It may be taken to cover kindergarten and 
early school years in that period misleadingly called the 
‘latency period’’ in the development of the child’s sexual or 
love life. There is no actual latency period in the sense of a 
cessation of sexual growth and activity. It is a period of re- 
pression and displacement or sublimation, but very definite 
things are going on, and very definite manifestations are to 
be found. For instance, taking pleasure in the sufferings of 
animals or insects or younger children, and its opposite, find- 
ing a certain kind of pleasure in pain, general destructiveness, 
and the like, all have significance. These aggressive or pas- 
sive attitudes are components of the libido and ego drives and 
are reflections of inner conflict. In fully developed form 
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adults, they are called sadism and masochism and may be 
listed, if not as definite perversions, certainly as symptoms 
of personality difficulty. 

The range of the child’s emotional attachments widens dur- 
ing this period. Parent substitutes are found inside the fam- 
ily and out. This gives opportunity for either the removal or 
the vast modification of any previously existing elements of 
jealousy as a permanent mark of character. The parent is 
no longer the sole object of affection and rivalry, because 
others are invested with traits of lovableness formerly re- 
served for the parent. The choice of love objects outside the 
family is usually made on the basis of a feeling of reverence 
or admiration or gratitude for attention. But all of this is 
combined with a sense of inferiority in the child, expressed 
usually in wanting to grow up and be big, like so and so, and 
do things with the expedition and on the scale of achievements 
in fairy tales. This compensatory aspect has been expounded 
by Alfred Adler. In the early loves of children and ado- 
lescents, the objects of attention and affection are very ideal 
creatures—paragons of beauty, virtue, courage, strength, wis- 
dom, power. A tendency to hero-worship, chivalry, and day- 
dreaming is characteristic. But in time the lover takes a 
more active and self-reliant part and does not place himself 
in the position of inferiority and unworthiness implied in his 
daydreams. It is all a part: of a process by which the love 
impulse is liberated from early and original objects and grows 
in socialization. 

The fourth stage is the transition from self-love in an ego- 
istic sense to objects of one’s own kind and sex. In a tech- 


nical sense, it is homosexual. This predominates in pre- 


adolescence and in certain years of the adolescent period, 
although absolute lines must not even be thought of. There 
is a definite mingling of all sorts of factors. Very definite 
heterosexual attitudes go along with this more general tend- 
ency and frequently a satisfaction of organ cravings of an 
infantile type is indulged in for a time. But even in the 
simplest terms, it represents a great step forward in the 
process of becoming a fully socialized being. A movement 
from a love of self or a preoccupation with self to a love of 
others like oneself leads on to a love of others unlike oneself. 
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And when this is reached, in some adequate sense of objec- 
tivity, one is at least on the threshold of adulthood. 

The fifth and final stage, which ideally represents maturity, 
is for the libido drive the establishment of a definite 
heterosexuality (in a psychic sense) and for the ego drive 
a satisfactory emancipation from parental or home depend- 
ency. ‘These are the two major problems of adolescence. 
They do not begin in adolescence. Their roots go back 
to the very beginnings of life. But their final establish- 
ment is the one all-important task of those crucial years of 
later boyhood and girlhood. 

There are many secondary problems of adolescence, which, 
indeed, because of their immediacy, gain much more attention 
from parents and teachers and moralists than the more funda- 
mental ones. Such things as an increasing gruffness, a lack of 
consideration for others, roughness of language, intolerance 
for younger children, especially those in the boy or girl’s own 
family, increasing secretiveness, lessened demonstration of 
affection, scorn of advice, bizarreness of dress, demand for 
more money, a growth of recklessness and rudeness—these 
gain unlimited attention and comment. They are permitted 
to lead to misunderstanding and heartburn and tears, which, 
in turn, lead on to unhealthy secondary reactions on the part 
of parents and children and immensely complicate the situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the general tendency of all these 
things is healthy. Speaking ideally, they would not be neces- 
sary nor would they manifest themselves so readily if earlier 
training had anticipated the factors at work in them. In the 
main, they represent only an effort to emancipate self from 
the home and the dependency it developed or permitted. They 
are symptoms of something deep within. All of them can be 
exaggerated and carried to lengths out of all normal propor- 
tions, in which case they represent an overcompensation for 
the intensity of the struggle. But a complete lack of them 
should give more alarm than their presence. 

If the attempt at emancipation is resisted, bad results 
follow: (1) The youth gives up the struggle, which means 
that he or she is crippled for life, if not lost. (2) The boy or 
girl overcompensates and unhealthy things develop. The ex- 
tent to which these expressions go is more than likely in 
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direct proportion to the resistance met. (3) The boy or girl 
wins, and this often at the cost of a permanent rupture in 
family relations. The adolescent takes almost any advice 
that is neither lacrimose nor threatening. To appeal to his 
*‘love of mother’’ and ‘‘respect for father’’ is to miss the 
whole meaning of the problem, because it is from mother and 
father that he is trying to break away. This is the most sen- 
sitive spot in the problem and should not be pressed. A broken 
bone, a car in a ditch, tobacco or liquor on the breath are not 
necessarily signs of moral depravity. They may be danger 
signals of an urgent kind which need the most skillful maneu- 
vering. But a fainting mother or a storming father have ab- 
solutely nothing to contribute to the solution of the problem. 
All behavior is symptomatic and the objective behind such 
exhibitions on the part of youth may be fundamentally good. 
It is far better to have these things happen than that the boy 
or girl fail in the objective that they represent. Even the 
best-behaved boys and girls go through a trying struggle— 
and all unnecessarily—because of the failure of adults to do 
their part wisely. In general, the social system combines in 
all sorts of ways to prevent the emancipation of successive 
generations from the dependencies proper to childhood, but 
fatal to adulthood.' 

In like fashion does society seem bent on preventing grow- 
ing youth from coming to a happy, healthy sexual maturity. 
The approach to it creates great anxiety and nervousness on 
the part of parents and teachers and adults generally. But 
the fact of the problem cannot be dodged. Adolescence is not 
merely a time for school and trade apprenticeship. Every- 
thing socially worth while must be built on the foundation 
of mature personality integration. Therefore, nothing is 
more important than the attainment of a proper attitude 
toward the facts and functions and implications of sex. The 
‘festablishment of heterosexuality’’ is not a matter of psy- 
chical experience, but entirely one of attitude. One must be 
able to face at least the possibility of proper sex relationships 
without inner conflict, to be in any useful sense mature. Celi- 


1See lecture by Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., delivered at the Conference of 
Child Study Association of America, New York, 1925, and published in Concerning 
Parents, a Symposism on Present-day Parenthood. New York: New Republic, 
 Ine., 1926. ~ 
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bacy as an equivalent of purity or as a virtue in itself is as 
unsound morally as it is biologically. Keeping youth igno- 
rant of sex or teaching it that virtue lies in the avoidance of 
it have failed utterly. But mere knowledge and familiarity 
are not the opposites of ignorance. It is the emotional and 
social setting of that knowledge that is important. And ado- 
lescence is the one time in the life of a human being to clinch 
this absolutely fundamental thing. If it is not done then, it 
is never done naturally and normally, and if it be not done 
at all, the person at point is a social and moral cripple for 
the rest of his life. 

Adolescence is almost inevitably a period of conflict, be- 
cause, if for no other reason, it is a time of finding one’s place 
in the scheme of life and in relation to other people and to 
things. The intellectual problem of the keenly alive young 
person is involved largely with that of an adequate termi- 
nology for his thoughts, and those of others in the past, on 
life, and for his feelings and the feelings of other men about 
it. The social and moral problem is to attach youth’s ener- 
gies to ends that meet his idealism squarely and that challenge 
his reckless devotion and his eagerness to dare the impos- 
sible. The spiritual problem is to create an atmosphere in 
the doing of this difficult and unselfish task in which spiritual 
values will be experienced naturally and inevitably. Moral 
character and a full, free personality development are not 
things that men can earn by themselves and for themselves. 
The self-made man is a fiction. But they are things that men 
ean give to others, to little children, even to the unborn. And 
herein lies the secret of true goodness and the charm of 
Christian character wherever, in rare instances, it exhibits 
itself. It lies in that grand unselfishness which loses itself 
in a passionate endeavor for the good of the whole. True 
goodness is and must be uncaleculating. Jesus never set forth 
a list of virtues to be striven for as a way of Christian 
living. ‘‘His real object was to create in men a new and 
better will. ‘First make the tree good.’ The one thing neces- 
sary is to renew and purify the inward nature, and all right — 
acts will then grow out of it like fruits out of the tree.’’* 


1Ethical Teaching of Jesus, by E. F. Scott. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. p. 114. es 
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Helping a boy or girl in this period of conflict to find him- 
self or herself in right relationship is a task that tests any 
one’s ability to understand the workings of the human spirit 
and to handle them positively. Usually with parents and 
teachers and clergy it is a completely hit-or-miss affair. 
Love and affection and an integrity of character that wins 
respect often do the job without any intelligent grasp of what 
is being done; and certainly these things are indispensable 
elements for any successful handling of youth’s problems. 
But intelligence of a scientific type and quality is the frame- 
work of anything enduring built on the foundation. Con- 
scious conflict is stimulating and is the setting for moral and 
mental growth. But an unconscious, unrecognized conflict 
is a losing fight. The function of intelligent service in this 
area of life is to make possible for people a conscious recogni- 
tion of their problems. It is then that the moral aspect comes 
into view and the way to social control is opened. 

The real makers of this adulthood and character are not 
_ merely, or largely, those who teach formal morals or religion. 
_ They are they who do the humble, human things of every day 
_ with insight and simple reverence. Religious training is life 

training, or it is false altogether. And life training is religious 

training, if it sees life in any perspective at all. Life is not 
one thing and religion another. Religion is life lived in its 

proper dimension and set toward its highest possible destiny. 
Every possible experience of life bears upon the one essential 
process to hinder it or to help it. The real function of religion 
is to free life of its timid fears and taboos and to make glad 
the guidance of its forces into holy and happy ways. 

The realization of God’s character and pervading presence, 
a sense of the unity of time and of the potential evolution of 
character are to the spirit of man what air is to his physical 
existence. The relation of them to an integration of life at 
once full and free is obvious. Life implies purpose and 
attainment. The belief in them and the immemorial hope 
of them represent but the logic of what scientific facts man- 
kind possesses at any given period. God’s existence or char- 
acter or presence, the meaning of time, or the evolutionary 
possibilities of human character are clearly not available to 
the methods of natural science—at least not yet, or under 
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the present limitations of the word ‘‘natural’’. But the 
‘‘idea’’ of them is apprehendable, and by some impinging 
intuitive process men can come into conscious relationship 
with the order and the value of Reality as signified by them. 
It is like one personality coming into relationship with other 
personalities and being aware of varying intensities and 
qualities in them, as personalities, apart from their bodily 
manifestations. It is the you and the I, as distinct from (but 
also as the summaries of) the physical and transitory elements 
of life, that are the vital factors in human relationship. The 
mystery of relationship and the meaning of it are just as 
pressing for intelligent answer in the so-called known realm, 
as in the, as yet, unfathomed, unsurveyed realm. 


If the new psychology be seen as the illuminator of the 


darkness and the haze of mystery in which the mechanics 
of character and personality make-up have been shrouded, 
it will be justly characterized. It is a science that need have 
no quarrel with metaphysics. It creates no ethie of its own 
and is not itself a philosophy of life. It is simply an aid to 
the understanding of human behavior and, as such, an instru- 


ment for its deliberate direction and control. It is a kind . 


2... gio’ 


of amalgam for the synthesis of science and philosophy and 


religion, whereby all thought and activity can be translated — 
into terms of human personality and be made applicable to — 


the conditions of human living. 


It helps, moreover, to make clear what the subject of a 
emphasis in the progress of social science will be, as the 
more acute students of it are beginning to see it. Social work — 


started near the last of the nineteenth century under the 


dominance of political economy. Elonomic conditions were ~ 
the source of all evils and the way to human betterment. Dur- — 


ing the first part of this century the emphasis moved on to 
health, and medical science became the fundamental hope for 


renewed beginnings. More recently than that, and as an out- 
growth of it, psychiatry has held the focus of attention, and — 


the free, unrepressed individual has been the ideal. But 


somehow and inevitably, it is being perceived, some other — 
emphasis is needed. These things and things like them are 
not enough. The new must include them all and give full — 


value to each, but it must itself reach through to things ever 


 ——— 
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beyond them, to the source of personality itself. Life must 
have a sky over it. Values must have some focus and some 
goal. However far analysis may go, it is always evident that 
there is the thing itself to analyze. And somehow the new 
emphasis must include even that thing. 

And so the spiritual forces of the world are to be seen 

and embraced in the reverent spirit of science and its passion- 
ate desire for truth that makes free. Already is it the state- 
ment and conviction of the newer science of psychology that 
love is the one ladder by which the human spirit climbs the 
long ascent from a unicellular mite in the body of a mother 
to a free creature facing full-faced and glad all the winds 
that blow from over the rim of the world. It is love that 
sacrifices and denies itself, not love that but thinly screens 
the lover’s own timid need for security. It is love set upon 
a creative task, not a love that obeys to be vainly safe. And 
it is love that thinks, that knows the alternatives, love that 
sees through the here and now to the full-blown, fragrant 
Beauty yet to be. But such thinking about the task and 
condition of human living cannot stop short of its ultimate 
leadings. It must reach through to that place where heads 
are bowed, not in defeat or frustration, but in realization, to 
be raised again in the pure and radiant vision of Him who is 
Eternal Love. 
Will the Church rise up to this task of building above the 
foundations that science has all along been laying for it? 
The glory of the former temple may be a fond memory. But 
those who insist on lingering over it may only hinder the 
building of the new, which is to be more glorious still. 
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